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VISIONS OF DIVINITY 

The Man of Realisation 

Men of realisation have their food without anxiety or humiliation by begging, and 
their drink from the water of rivers ; they live freely and independently, and sleep 
without fear in cremation grounds or forests ; their clothing may be the quarters them- 
selves, which need no washing and drying, or any bark etc ; the earth is their bed ; 
they roam in the avenue of the Vedanta ; while their pastime is in the Supreme 
Brahman. 

The knower of the Atman, who wears no outward mark and is unattached to external 
things, rests on this body without identification, and experiences all sorts of sense-objects 
as they come, through others’ wish, like a child. 

Established in the ethereal plane of Absolute Knowledge, he wanders in the world, 
sometimes like a madman, sometimes like a child and at other times like a ghoul, having 
no other clothes on his person except the quarters, or sometimes wearing clothes, or 
perhaps skins at other times. 

The sage, living alone, enjoys the sense -objects, being the very embodiment of 
desirelessness — always satisfied with his own Self, and himself present as the All. 

Sometimes a fool, sometimes a sage, sometimes possessed of regal splendour ; 
sometimes wandering, sometimes behaving like a motionless python, sometimes wearing 
a benignant expression *, sometimes honoured, sometimes insulted, sometimes unknown — 
thus lives the man of realisation, ever happy with Supreme Bliss. 

Though without riches, yet ever content ; though helpless, yet very powerful ; though 
not enjoying the sense -objects, yet eternally satisfied ; though without an exemplar, yet 
looking upon all with an eye of equality. 

Though doing, yet inactive ; though experiencing fruits of past actions, yet un- 
touched by them ; though possessed of a body, yet without identification with it ; 
though limited, yet omnipresent is he. 

Viveka-Chudamani 

(538-544) 

Shri Shankaracharya 




ABOUT THIS ISSUE 



This month’s editorial is on the epoch- 
making contribution of Shri Shankaracharya 
for the re-establishment of the Vedic reli- 
gion. This year, 1988, happens to be the 
1200 Birth Anniversary of the great 
epoch-maker. 



THE SELF BEHIND The BRAIN is based on 

a talk delivered by Swami Ranganathananda 
at the 37th Annual Conference of the 
Neurological Society of India, held at 
Hyderabad in December 1987. 



the yoga of devotion is an impressive 
talk on the subject by Rabbi Asher Block 
of New York, U.S.A. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA*. SYMBOLS AND 

images in poetry is a scholarly disser- 



tation on the subject by Smt. Manjula of 
the Ramakrishna Ashrama, Guntur. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE : NATIONALISM 

AND INTERNATIONALISM is by Dr. Anil 
Baran Roy, Head and Professor, Dept, of 
Political Science, Burdwan University, 
West Bengal, and Smt. Mamata Roy. 

THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF NAVYA NYAYA 

is by Dr. Sabita Mishra, a D. Litt. of the 
Calcutta University. 

INDIAN HOLISTIC EXPERIENCE AND ANA- 
LYTICAL rationality is the concluding part 
of the paper presented by Dr. Raja Ramanna 
at the mind and nature congress held at 
Hannover, West Germany, in May 1988. 



SHANKARA : THE EPOCH-MAKER 

(EDITORIAL) 



In the austere height of the transcendent 
Himalayas springs the Ganga that brings 
its holy water to the parched planes of 
India and gives it a seasonal rebirth. There 
above the icy regions of Badari, Vyasa 
composed the Mahabharata, and the 
Brahma Sutras. The highest Indian philo- 
sophy was born in the high Himalayas. 1 
There at the Himalayan Badari the great 

9 

master of Advaita Vedanta, Gaudapada, 
blessed Shankara, his disciple’s disciple, and 
divined that he would enlighten the world 
with his immortal commentaries on Vyasa’s 
aphorisms on Brahman or the Brahma 

Sutras. The blessings were prophetic. 

* 

Shankara’s own teacher, Govindapada, saw 

!• The Complete Works of Swami Viveka - 
nanda (Mayavati Memorial Edn.) Advaita 
Ashrama, CaI-14, Vol. V, p. 306. 



that the young boy, the Incarnation of 
Shiva-Shankara, was destined to revive the 
Vedic religion, partially eclipsed and even 
threatened by heretic faiths like Jainism and 
Buddhism which denied God, or the Vedic 
Mimamsakas who made elaborate rituals 
for wordly gains, the summum bonum of 
religion, where God was felt unnecessary 

In this arid world of godless asceticism 
and selfish rituals, Shankara brought the 
bliss of knowledge and Self-realisation, the 
vision of Jivanmukti or liberation in life, 
the glory of discrimination and renunciation, 
and above all a spirit of intense devotion 
to gods and goddesses for whom the masses 
had lost credibility in the doldrums of 
religious confusion and competitive miracle- 
mongering. 

The great Greek culture died once for 
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all because its philosophers refused to come 
down for the masses leaving their ivory 
tower. India’s culture and religion were 
never left desolate for good, as it experi- 
enced periodical palingenesis when seers, 
prophets and epoch-makers like the great 
Shankaracharya revived the power and 
glory of the Eternal religion of the Vedas. 

1200 years have passed since Shankara 
appeared like an intellectual colossus on 
the Indian scene and unified the holy land 
under the banner of the religion of Advaita 
Vedanta. Even today his hymns are 
chanted in temples and homes, and his 
commentaries illumine seekers of knowl- 
edge in maths and monasteries. Even today 
when one walks up the Himalayan path to 
Badari from Joshi Math, one feels the living 
presence of the undying Shankara. 

# # # # 

Tradition has it that Shiva, the all-renoun- 
cing god of knowledge, occasionally incar- 
nates himself to dispel the darkness of 
ignorance. In the Kurma Parana it is said, 
“Lord Shankara, the blue-necked one, out 
of boundless love for the welfare of the 
living beings, will incarnate himself. He 
will re-establish the Vedic religion as pro- 
pounded in the Shrutis and Smritis .” In the 
Surya Purana it is said, “Shankara is the 
Lord Sun for us. He will write suitable 
commentaries on Vyasa Sutras to spread the 
right knowledge of the Vedas.” In the 
Lalita Sahasranama Stotra^ it is mentioned 
that Acharya Shankara will incarnate with 
four disciples to revive the knowledge of 
the Rig Veda . 

Unfortunately, the historic life of 
Shankara is shrouded in mystery. There is 
wide controversy about the date of his birth. 
While some scholars take it to be 788 
A.D., a new group of scholars take it to 
be 509 B.C. Some scholars even try to make 
Shankara a fictitious person who has been 
held up by monks for furthering their own 
self-interest. One such scholar wrote. 



“Their organisation has portrayed the 
character of Shankara in such a way as to 
extol the virtues of being a sannyasin”. 2 
Dozens of Shankara Vi jay as or conquests 
of Shankara, have been written, mostly in 
Sanskrit, giving different dimensions of the 
great life. Brihad Shankara Vijaya by 
Vishnu Sharma, a class friend of Shankara, 
is well known. And Prachina Shankara 
Vijaya by Anandagiri, who is said to be a 
disciple of Shankara, is not available in print 
although its name is mentioned in other 
books, and the Madhaviya Shankara Vijaya 
is stated to be its abridged version. 

* # # # 

Right from the childhood Shankara himself 
was conscious of his destiny. He knew that he 
was an extraordinary genius. In the Brahma 
Sutras (3-32) he writes that persons appoin- 
ted by the Lord do whatever has been 
ordained for them during the period assigned 
to them. Like Jnaneshwara and like Christ 
himself, Shankara, too, had a short life and 
lived only 32 years. 

Shankara’s devotion to personal gods and 
goddesses was spontaneous. Even as a child, 
Shankara got the vision of the Divine 
Mother. Instantly he composed the cele- 
brated Devi Bhujanga Stotra . Similarly, at 
the age of seven, he composed the hymn 
known as Kanakadhara on the Divine 
Mother. Shankara knew the value of wealth. 
His Kanakadhara Stotra is dedicated to 
goddess Laksnmi, who is still worshipped 
as Kanakamba in a small village in Kerala, 
where Shankara first had her vision. The 
small boy’s fame spread around, and the 
King Rajashekhara of Kerala came to see 
him and offered him royal gifts. Shankara 
answered, “Your Majesty, I thank you very 
sincerely for the gifts you so generously 
sent me. However, to a person of my stature 



2 * S. D. Kulkarni (Ed.). Adi Shankara ; The 
Saviour of Mankind , BHISMA, Bombay-400 062. 
1987, p. 81. 
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these are of no use. You have some duties 
towards the society. Consider the welfare 
of your subjects as your own. Show respect 
to the learned. This will satisfy me.” He 
knew that he was a bom ascetic destined 
to live the life of a homeless monk, wander- 
ing and spreading the message of divinity 
everywhere. Yet he had a deeply human 
heart. His love for his mother is well 
known. Before leaving the house he pro- 
mised her, “Be assured, my beloved mother, 
when you die I shall perform your last 
rites.” He kept his word. Many years 
later at Badari when Shankara heard the 
call of his dying mother he went to her, 
and taught her the four-fold paths — Sadhana 
Chatushtaya — to God-realisation. And when 
she breathed her last, Shankara performed 
the last rites, even against the traditions of 
monasticism. Mother was his god. And 
the truth promised to mother was more 
important to him than traditions. This 
devotion to mother was later on expressed 
in his immortal hymns on the Divine 
Mother, like Saundarya-Lahari , Ancinda- 
Lahari, Bhavani-Ashtakam and others. 

# # # * 

Shankara’s first meeting with his Guru is 
wonderful. When the eight year old boy 
with his friend Vishnu Sharma, entered the 
Ashrama of his Guru at Narmada, Shankara, 
the bom poet of the highest order, in order 
to receive the master’s grace, recited the 
first verse of Swatma Nirupana : “Neither 

mother nor father nor sons nor other 
relatives are of any help to get beatitude. 
The foot of my teacher placed on my head 
is the highest boon for this purpose.” 
Deeply impressed, the enlightened Guru 
asked, “Who are you standing there ?” 
Shankara at once burst out in the most 
brilliant incantation he had ever uttered. 
Nirvana Shatakam: “I am neither mind 

nor intellect. I am neither ego nor the 
mind stuff. I am neither the ears nor the 
tongue, neither the nose nor the eyes. I am 



neither the sky nor the earth, nor fire, nor 
wind. I am Shiva, the eternal consciousness 
and eternal bliss.” Overwhelmed, the Guru 
accepted the Shiva-like disciple. 

It is on the banks of the Narmada that 
Shankara composed his celebrated Narmada 
Ashtakam, Pratah Smarana, Sadhana - 
Panchaka and the Yati Panchaka. The day 
he was offered sannyasa, Shankara instantly 
felt the charm of this life, and felt the bliss 
of Atman in solitude (Ekante Sukham 
Asyatam). It is on the banks of the 
Narmada that he composed his masterly 
composition Viveka Chudamani (The Crest 
Jewel of Discrimination), the brilliant epic 
of 581 verses, where the first verse begins 
with an obeisance to his Guru, Govinda- 
pada. 

In spite of his capacity to live on the 
non-dual plane, Shankara was an extremely 
devoted disciple of his master. “There 
cannot be any feeling of oneness when one 
remains at the feet of the master (Na 
Advaitam Guruna Saha ),” he said. Later 
on he, the Shiva-Guru himself, deeply 
touched by the devotion, brought a trans- 
figured life to his ardent disciples like 
Padmapada and Totaka. 

It was Govindapada who took Shankara 
to his own Guru, Gaudapada at Badari 
Ashrama. When Shankara heard the 
Karikas (explanatory verses), explaining the 
doctrines of the Mandukya Upanishad 
from the mouth of the great Gaudapada, 
he decided to write a commentary on this. 
Later, he wrote the great commentary, a 
boon to the treasure of Advaita literature. 

When they returned to Narmada, Govinda- 
pada reminded him that the time for the 
composition of his commentaries on the 
Vyasa Sutras, the Upanishads, the 
Bhagavad Gita, has come. He must proceed 
to Benares. Shankara felt that the epoch- 
making teacher in him was already awak- 
ened. Through the Vindhya mountains he 
made a long journey from Narmada to 
Benares along with his friend, Vishnu 
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Sharma. He was inspired and felt capable 
of accomplishing the great mission of his 
life. Wherever he would halt for rest, he 
would expound Vedanta to the people in 
their own language. At each discourse he 
would compose a new verse and explain it 
to the audience. These verses crystallised 
into Shata Shioki, a book of hundred verses. 
During this journey his Advaitic vision 
became more and more clear. In the 
Patanjali Vi jay a this deepening mood of 
Advaita experience has been recreated. He 
was going through the forests, crossing a 
river and seeing the cities, mountains and 
villages, and meeting different types of 
people on the way. “He always realised 
that all this is a variegated show or a piece 
of jugglery presented by a deft juggler, the 
Brahman .” 3 

Highest knowledge of the SELF would 
come out like tongues of fire from his lips. 
Seeing the young man Udanka who was 
trying to kill himself, Shankara brought 
him back to life and gave the message of 
the SELF in a single verse (Ekashloki) of 
four lines. When the great ritualist 
Mandana Mishra was defeated by him and 
became his disciple, Shankara gave him the 
principles of the new life in versified com- 
position known as T attvopadesha. Seeing 
the presence of Lord Nrisimha in his 
disciple Padmapada, Shankara instantly 
composed the Lakshmi-Nrisimha Pancha 
Ratnam. 

# * * * 

At Benares, Shankara now composed 
the great commentaries on the Prastha- 
natraya — the Brahma Sutras, the Upanishads 
and the Gita. The holy city of Shiva 
brought conflagration to the fire of know- 
ledge in him. It brought equally a flood 
of devotion in his devotional mind. There 
he composed his celebrated hymns on Lord 
Vishwanatha, Annapurna, Ganga, Shiva, and 



others. The writing of commentaries over, 
the incipient epoch-maker slowly felt the 
emergence of the epochal power in him. 
He now began to expound his own inter- 
pretation of Advaita Vedanta to the well- 
known scholars of this Jnana-Pitha , the 
seat of knowledge that is Benares. Pundits 
and philosophers came to meet this young 
boy of sixteen, expounding Advaita with a 
razor-sharp intellect, and a mystic intuition 
of the highest order. It is said that Vyasa 
himself in the guise of an old brahmin, came 
to testify his knowledge, and asked him 
questions on how the souls- depart from 
their old bodies and where do they go. The 
debate continued for days. Finally 
Shankara felt the presence of a superior 
power before him and asked for his blessings. 

In the holy city of Shiva, many saw Shiva 
Himself in the awe-inspiring youth, aged 
with the wisdom of all the ages. Probably 
such veneration inspired verses composed 
later in his praise, Namami bhagavatpadam , 
Shankaram Lokashankaram, (I bow down 
to Thee, Lord Shankara, who is Lord Shiva 
Himself incarnate for the welfare of 
humanity). 

When his guru passed away, Shankara 
felt the master’s mantle descending on him, 
and got inspired to move far and wide for 
the spiritual conquest in order to hold high 
the banner of the Vedic religion. And thus 
began the greatest chapter in Shankara’s 
life — the period of Shankara-Digvijayam. 

With a prophet’s foresight Shankara now 
clearly saw the obstacles and the responsi- 
bilities before him. He must overcome the 
resistance of the Mimamsaka-ritualists, and 
convert the barons and kings following 
heretic faiths. With a prophet’s compassion 
he felt he must sacrifice every moment of 
his life for helping man come out of the 
bondage of ignorance. With the vision of 
a champion of the Vedic religion, he also 
felt it was his duty to go down to the 
masses, and lift them up by his superhuman 
purity, knowledge and devotion. The old 



3 - Ibid., p. 123. 
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shrines and temples of India lay in ruins, 
in utter neglect in the heyday of godless 
nihilism, and equally godless rituals. The 
pilgrimages were ignored or neglected. He 
must revive them all. 

With a heaven-sent dynamism he now 
geared himself up for this epoch-making 
task of a continental peregrination. From 
Himalayas and Kashmir he now moved to 
far South. From the Western Dwaraka to 
Eastern Puri, he now began to move like 
a meteor, not once but time and again. 
Conquest followed conquests. His meeting 
with the dying Kumarila Bhatta, the ritualist 
Prabhakara, his historic debate with the 
greatest Mimamsaka-ritualist Mandana 
Mishra who later on surrendered to 
Shankara as his disciple Sureshwara, his 
reinstallation of the Badari temple, his 
meeting with the Tantric Kapalikas at 
Shrishailam in the South— all have become 
legends today, which inspire deepest venera- 
tion for this great spiritual hero of India. 
“Our heroes must become spiritual,” said 
Vivekananda. He had Shankara in his 
vision. 

* * * # 

The Brahmin, the man who has realised 
Brahman, is the ideal of humanity in India. 
And Shankara upheld this highest glorifica- 
tion of saints in the beginning of his com- 
mentary on the Gita where he says that the 
reason of Krishna’s advent was for the 
preservation of Brahminhood. 

In the commentary of the Vedanta-Sutras, 
Shankara held that “the non-brahmin castes 
will not attain to a supreme knowledge of 
Brahman ”. 4 Also in the same commentary 
Shankara applied the old logic of forbidding 
Vedic rituals to the Shudras. Probably he 
was treading the path of giving the right 
knowledge to the right kind of person, an 
adhikari or a recipient who is fit physically, 
morally and intellectually to receive and 
digest such a high philosophy as the Advaita. 

4 - C. W. Vol. IV, p. 117. 



Probably it was necessary in an age of 
hideous Tantric rites. Like all true epoch- 
makers in India, Shankara was not destruc- 
tive. He was one of those “great caste- 
makers”, as Vivekananda said, who main- 
tained the tradition of castes in order to 
provide scope to temperamental genius of 
individuals. Only when caste was accepted 
on hereditary basis, previleges cropped up 
and exploitation began. But, Vivekananda 
regretted, “for fear of the Tantras, for fear 
of the mob, in his attempt to cure a boil, he 
amputated the very arm itself ”. 5 Buddha 
opened the door of Nirvana for all, even for 
the women, the low castes like Upali, the 
barber, and the fallen ones like Amrapali. 
And for the first five hundred years after 
Buddha, India saw through the tremendous 
release of spiritual energies of countless 
individuals, a flowering of art, culture, 
education and religion. Shankara himself 
made of common men like Totakacharya, 
realised souls of high order. But the injunc- 
tion laid by him, later on crystallised, giving 
primacy in religious matters only to heredi- 
tary Brahmins, keeping the vast mass away 
from the life-giving source of Advaita 
philosophy which teaches every man that 
he is Shiva Himself — the Existence-Know- 
ledge-Bliss Absolute. 

Shankara’s encounter with the Chandala in 
the lanes of Benares, is worth mentioning 
here. His hatred of the externally dirty 
man, and his attempt to shy away from this 
realised soul, resulted in a torrent of words 
of Knowledge — that to a knower of Atman 
there cannot be any feeling of separation, 
or superiority. Disillusioned, Shankara 
begged apology for his mistake, and 
immortalised this experience in the Manisha 
Panchaka, wherein he admitted, “One who 
has realised his soul, he is my guru whether 
he is a chandala or a twice-born man. That 
is the way I look at it.” 

# * # # 

5- Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 227. 
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With deep respect Swami Vivekananda 
said, “The greatest teacher of the Vedanta 
philosophy was Shankaracharya. By solid 
reasoning he extracted from the Vedas the 
truths of Vedanta, and on them built up 
the wonderful system of Jnana that is taught 
in his commentaries. He unified all the 
conflicting descriptions of Brahman, and 
showed that there is only one Infinite 
Reality. He showed too that as man can 
only travel slowly on the upward road, all 
the varied presentations are needed to suit 
his varying capacity.” 6 

The vast Vedic scripture of the Brahma 
Sutras, the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Gita, 
and the Mahabharata, all supposed to be 
composed or compiled by Vyasa, the first 
teacher of Indian philosophy, is a veritable 
forest of ideas, philosophies, rituals and 
worships. The dualists found the philo- 
sophy of Dualism as the finest flower of 
this forest, while the non-dualists found the 
Advaita as its crowning glory. “In the 
Upanishads the arguments are often very 
obscure.... He worked out, rationalised, and 
placed before men the wonderful coherent 
system of Advaita,” wrote Vivekananda. 7 
When later Buddhism, “in the medley of 
Aryans, Mongols, and aborigines which it 
created” degenerated into “hideous Vama- 
charas”, it is “Shankara and his band of 
sannyasins” who drove this degenerated 
Buddhism out of India. 8 

The mind of common masses was being 
influenced by godless philosophies of 
Jainism and Buddhism. In fact Kumarila, 
the greatest of the Mimamsakas, took the 
adventurous step of entering into the secrets 
of Jaina doctrines, and later on nullify them 
all by Mimamsaka philosophy and Vedic 
rituals. The Mimamsakas like Prabhakara 
and Mandana Mishra showed the efficacy 
of Vedic rituals, and thus revived people’s 



6- Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 6. 

T. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 139. 

8. Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 326. 



faith in the Vedas. But these rituals of 

V. 

Karma-kanda mostly catered to the three 
mundane aspects of life, Dharma (law). 
Art ha (wealth), and Kama (legitimate 
enjoyment of desires). 

Shankara brought the fourth dimension 
of life, Moksha (Liberation or Self-Realisa- 
tion), and, as Vivekananda said, “firmly 
re-established the Eternal Vedic religion, 
harmonising and balancing in due propor- 
tions Dharma , Artha , Kama , and Moksha 
The Mimamsakas said that work and rituals 
purify the mind. Shankara declared that 
“all works, good and bad, are against know- 
ledge”, as they increase ignorance “because 
they tend to increase Tamas and Rajas”. 10 

Nevertheless Shankara respected Ibwer 
forms of religion like “work” and “worship” 
enjoined in the Vedas, which slowly lead 
the individual to Advaita Vedanta, the 
crowning glory of the Vedas. 1,1 Only by 
worshipping the SELF can freedom be won. 
That is why, Shankara defined Bhakti or 
devotion as “intense search after my own 
reality”. 12 

In the Brahma-Sutra-Bhashya he even 
justified image worship from the stand- 
point of Advaita. 

“Here in this way does Brahman become 
the object of worship, because He, as 
Brahman, is superimposed on the Pratikas, 
just as Vishnu etc. are superimposed upon 
images etc.” 13 Bhakti is the best way for 
common men to realise the SELF ( moksha 
karana samagryam bhaktireva gariyasi), he 
said. To him the essence of the Gita 
(sarabhuta) was the 55th verse of the 11th 
Chapter, “My devotee, unattached to fruits 
of action, who has absolute faith in Me, 
and who has no enmity towards anyone, 
reaches Me, O Pandava.” At Badari where 



Ibid., Vol. V, p. 454. 

10. Ibid., Vol. VII, p. 39. 

n. Ibid., p. 53. 

12 . Ibid., p. 57. 

13. Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 61. 
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hre rededicated the broken temple ruined 
by the later Buddhists, he composed the 
famous hymn Shatpadi in praise of Lord 
Narayana, wherein he said, “O Lord, even 
though on the highest plane there is no 
difference between you and I, yet on the 
wordly plane I hail from you and not you 
from me. The waves emanate from the 
ocean, and, not the ocean from the waves.” 
The masses cannot live on philosophy alone. 
They need myths and rituals. That is why 
he upheld the greatness of Smriti in his 
commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras where 
he cites the authority of the Mahabharata. 
“Shankaracharya had caught the rhythm of 
the Vedas, the national cadence’, said 
Vivekananda . 14 

Shankara upheld Advaita Vedanta as the 
highest and the most rational philosophy, 
in all his great commentaries. And for this 
purpose he did not even hesitate to force 
his arguments by “text-torturing”. Even 
then, his were the “Great commentaries”, 
Vivekananda said, and to his disciples he 
emphatically said, “It is Shankara whom 
you should follow .” 15 Vivekananda says, 
that according to Shankara, “the universe 
as it appears, is real for all purposes for 
everyone in his present consciousness, but 
it vanishes when the consciousness assumes 
a higher form... in the same way as the idea 
of silver superimposed on a shell or that 
of a serpent on a rope, is true for the time 
being, and in effect, is dependent upon a 
particular condition of the mind .” 16 Accor- 
ding to him God is both the material and 
the efficient cause of this Universe, through 
Maya, or nescience, but not in reality. Here 
is the supreme importance of the theory of 
Maya, or nescience in the philosophy of 
Shankara. What remains in the Jiighest 
state of consciousness is the One indivisible 
reality. Brahman, which is also Existence 



14- Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 278. 
15* Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 397. 
16* Ibid., Vol. V, p. 264. 



Absolute, Knowledge Absolute and Bliss 
Absolute. “Brahman is that which we can 
never drive out by any. power of mind or 
imagination,” said Shankara . 17 And the 
ultimate realisation is unspeakable. Shankara 
called it “ Aparokshanubhuti ”. 

Shankaracharya’s teachings show the 
influence of Buddhism. His 'disciples per- 
verted his teachings, and carried it to such 
an extreme point that some of the later 
reformers were right in calling the Acharya’s 
followers as “Crypto-Buddhists”. In the 
Tantra, Shankara himself has been called 
a “Crypto-Buddhist”, as his views “perfectly 
tally” with the views expressed in Prajna - 
paramita, the Buddhist Mahayana scrip- 
ture . 18 

Today the latest discoveries of quantum 
physics like Schrodinger’s canation or the 
phenomenon of the observer-created reality, 
approaches the Vivartavada (or the progres- 
sive manifestation by unreal superimposi- 
tion) taught by Shankara. 

* * * * 

By the time Shankara finally left the 
world at the Himalayan Kedar, the victorious 
banner of Vedic religion was hoisted over 
India. Shankara organised this epoch- 
making victory of Vedic religion and especi- 
ally the victory of Advaita Vedanta over 
other philosophies, by establishing four 
Math centres for disseminating his doctrine, 
in four comers of India, and placed his 
chief four monastic disciples as their heads. 
Sureshvaracharya (earlier Mandana Mishra) 
was placed in charge of the Math at 
Dwaraka, Totakacharya in charge of the 
Jyotir Math, a little below Badari, Padma- 
pada in charge of the Govardhana Math 
at Puri, and Hastamalaka in charge of the 
Math at Sringeri. He had also organised 
the Indian monastic life in ten different 
categories, defining clearly their ideals and 
the nomenclatures, etc. 

17* Ibid., Vol. VII, p. 47. 

18* Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 211. 
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What the Shiva-Guru Shankara left 
behind is the eternal treasure of the Vedic 
religion. His great commentaries on the 
obscure Vedic lore are still “wonders of the 
modem world”. Through his short life of 
32 years Shankara had already brought 
back the “Indian world to its pristine 
purity”. 19 Above all, the epoch-making 
teacher left behind, as Vivekananda saw it, 
“a renascent India... led by a new philo- 
sophical impulse organised by Shankara 
and his bands of Sannyasins”. 20 

At the awe-inspiring Himalayan conflu- 
ence of Rudra-prayag, the two rivers 

19 ‘ Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 265. 

20. Ibid, Vol. VI, p. 163. 



Mandakini, springing from Kedar-Shiva’s 
icy home and Alakananda coming out, as 
it were, from the holy precinct of Narayana 
temple at Badari meet with a thundering 
clash, and then flow down as the Bhagi- 
rathi, whose life-giving water the com- 
passionate Bhagiratha had once brought to 
the planes in order to give a new life to 
the cursed and dead beings of India. The 
epoch-making Knowledge of Shankara 
which had its birth one day in the Hima- 
layan heights of Badari, flowed in com- 
passion for men in bondage more than 
thousand years before. It still flows and 
reminds us of Shankara’s “Wondrous 
evangel of the Self* — “I am Shiva, the 
embodiment of Infinite Knowledge, and 
Infinite Bliss.” 



THE SELF BEHIND THE BRAIN 

SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 

Making a distinction between mind and brain of man. In his introduction to 



the physical basis of mind, the great neuro- 
logist Sir Charles Sherrington says (Intro- 
ductory to the Physical Basis of Mind , 
edited by Peter Laslett, p. 1): 

“Knowledge of the physical basis of 
mind is making great strides in these days. 
Knowledge of the brain is growing, and 
our theme is almost equivalent to the 
physiology of the brain. Mind, meaning by 
that thoughts, memory, feelings, reasoning, 
and so on, is difficult to bring into the class 
of physical things. Physiology, a natural 
science, tends to be silent about all outside 
the physical. And so the study of the 
physical basis of mind suffers from falling 
between two stools.” 

Wilder Penfleld, after many experiments 
of verbal communications with patients 
undergoing brain surgery, came to the 
conclusion that there is a mind behind the 



Penfield’s book: The Mystery of Mind : 

A Critical Study of Consciousness and the 
Human Brain , the Director of the Montreal 
Neurological Institute, William Feindel, says 
(pp. xxv-xxix): 

“Today, thoughtful men continue to 
debate question. ... How is the brain rela- 
ted to mind ? Every reader will know that 
loss of brain produces loss of mind. But, 
as Sir Charles Sherrington noted, ‘Mind, 
meaning by that thoughts, memory, feel- 
ings, reasoning, and so on, is difficult to 
bring into a class of physical things.’ ” 

Dr. Penfield’s present analysis derives 
from his accumulation of direct observa- 
tions on the human brain in conscious 
patients. In that important sense, it 
transcends significantly all earlier studies, 
either those of physiologists, who argued 
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from a basis of experimental animal find- 
ings or of those of neurologists, psycholo- 
gists, or psychiatrists, whose views were 
related to interpretations of the external 
motor and emotional behaviour of patients 
with focal brain disorders. Many readers 
will recognise that the research findings 
summarised here by Dr. Penfield, are 
fundamental to our understanding of 
memory, learning, language and behaviour. 
As one of his final conclusions. Dr. Pen- 
field supports the proposition that there is 
something that characterises mind as distinct 
from physical brain. Opening his book 
with a reference to his teacher. Sir Charles 
Sherrington, Dr. Penfield says (pp. 3-5): 

“On retirement from the Chair of Physio- 
logy at Oxford in 1935, at the age of 
seventy-eight, he turned from animal ex- 
perimentation to a scholarly and philo- 
sophical consideration of the brain and the 
mind of man. ... 

“In the end, he could only say that ‘We 
have to regard the relation of mind to brain 
as still not merely unsolved, but still devoid 
of a basis for its very beginning.* ” 

In June 1947, he wrote a foreword to 
his book: The Integrative Action of the 

Nervous System , which was then being re- 
published in his honour by the Physiological 
Society. The last paragraph of his foreword 
expresses his conclusion of it all: 

“That our being should consist of two 
fundamental elements offers, I suppose, no 
greater inherent improbability than that it 
should rest on one only. ... 

“Lord Adrian, who shared the Nobel 
Prize with Sherrington, spoke as a neuro- 
physiologist in 1966 when he said : ‘As soon 
as we let ourselves contemplate our own 
place in the picture, we seem to be stepping 
outside of the boundaries of natural 
sciences.’ 

“I agree with him ; nevertheless, we must 
step across that boundary from time to time, 
and there is no reason to assume that critical 
judgement does not go with us.” 



Dealing with the patient’s reactions during 
brain surgery. Dr. Penfield says (Ibid., 
pp. 55-56): 

“Consider the point of view of the patient 
when the surgeon’s electrode, placed on the 
interpretative cortex, summons the replay 
of past experience. The stream of consci- 
ousness suddenly doubled for him. He is 
aware of what is going on in the operating 
room as well as the ‘flashback’ from the 
past. He can discuss with the surgeon the 
meaning of both streams. 

“The patient’s mind, which is considering 
the situation in such an aloof and critical 
manner, can only be something quite apart 
from neuronal reflex action. It is noteworthy 
that two streams of consciousness are 
flowing, the one driven by input from 
environment, the other by an electrode 
delivering sixty pulses per second to the 
cortex. The fact that there should be no 
confusion in the conscious state suggests 
that although the content of consciousness 
depends in large measure on neuronal 
activity, awareness itself does not. ... 

“The mind of the patient was as indepen- 
dent of the reflex action as was the mind of 
the surgeon who listened and strove to 
understand. Thus, my argument favours 
independence of mind action. ... 

“One may ask this question: Does the 
highest brain mechanism provide the mind 
with its energy, an energy in such a changed 
form that it no longer needs to be conducted 
along neuraxones ? To ask such a ques- 
tion is, I fear, to run the risk of hollow 
laughter from the physicists. But nonethe- 
less, this is my question, and the suggestion 
I feel myself compelled to make.” 

Dealing with what the mind does, and its 
independence of the brain, he says (Ibid., 
pp. 75-80): 

“It is what we have learned to call the 
mind that seems to focus attention. The 
mind is aware of what is going on. The 
mind reasons and makes new decisions. It 
understands. It acts as though endowed 
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with an energy of its own. It can make 
decisions and put them into effect by calling 
upon various brain mechanisms. This, it 
seems, could only be brought about by 
expenditure of energy. ... 

“During brain action, a neurophysiologist 
can surmise where the conduction of poten- 
tials is being carried out and its pattern. It 
is not so in the case of what we have come 
to call mind-action. And yet the mind seems 
to act independently of the brain in the 
same sense that a programmer acts indepen- 
dently of his computer, however much he 
may depend upon the action of that com- 
puter for certain purposes. ... 

“For my own part, after years of striving 
to explain the mind on the basis of brain- 
action alone, I have come to the conclusion 
that it is simpler (and far easier to be logi- 



sophy of the Kena Upanishad, the name 
of which itself — Kena , by whom ? — indicates 
a question which is the theme of its opening 
verse, and the subsequent verse points to 
the Atman of the nature of pure Consci- 
ousness, as the one source; 

“By whom desired and directed does the 
mind function ? By whom directed does 
the Prana (bioenergy) move forward in 
advance ? By whom desired does the 
sense organ of speech utter speech, and 
which luminous energy directs the senses 
of eye and ear ?” 

The Brihadaranyakct Upanishad thus 
defines the functions of the mind (1.5.3): 
(They say), ‘I was absent-minded, I 
did not see it ; I was absent-minded, I did 
not hear it.* It is desire, resolve, doubt, 
faith, want of faith, steadiness, unsteadiness. 



cal), if one adopts the hypothesis that our 
being does consist of two fundamental 
elements. If that is true, it could still be 
true that energy required comes to the mind 
during waking hours through the highest 
brain mechanism. 

“Because it seems to me certain that it 
will always be quite impossible to explain 
the mind on the basis of neuronal action 
within the brain, and because it seems to 
me that the mind develops and matures 



independently throughout an individual’s life 
as though it were a continuing element, 
and because a computer (which the brain 



is) must be programmed and operated by 
an agency capable of independent under- 
standing, I am forced to choose the pro- 
position that our being is to be explained 
on the basis of two fundamental elements. 



shame, intelligence, and fear — all these are 
but the mind.” 

The Chandogya Upanishad declares that 
the mind is matter, but in its subtle aspect 
(6.5.1): 

“The food that is eaten, becomes divided 
three-fold ; the grossest part becomes waste 
product ; the middle part becomes flesh 
(and \other parts of the body including 
brain and nervous system), and the subtlest 
part becomes mind.” 

The main concern of the modem Science 
of Neurology is the physical and psychic 
health of man, and this forms an ever-ex- 
panding segment of modern Western medi- 
cal science. This is perfectly legitimate and 
welcome. But neurologists cannot forget 
that, in its aspect as pure science, its research 



This, to my mind, offers the greatest in the field of the brain and nervous system 
likelihood of leading us to the final under- can also open the door to the truth about 
standing toward which so many stalwart the very nature of man and his destiny, apart 
scientists strive.” from all such clinical applications. It is 

this trend that we see in Sherrington, Pen- 



Foot prints of the Atman on Experience field. Grey Walter, and such other neuro- 
logists. Here neurologist, the scientist. 



It is at this stake of thought that a becomes neurologist, the philosopher, as 
modem scientist can appreciate the philo some nuclear physicists have become, and 
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increasing numbers of scientists in other 
fields also are now becoming. 

When the scientist’s mind is free from 
the dogma of materialism — scientific mind 
and dogmatic mind are poles apart — he or 
she will get intimations of higher dimen- 
sions of reality while investigating material 
objects and the physical body. He will 
find that the highest reality has left its 
footprints on them. There are deeper and 
deeper layers of reality which is the aim 
of scientific research to reveal. In this con 
text, it is good for our neurologists in India 
to approach this subject from the integral 
point of view of their own country’s tradi- 
tion, which looks upon science as a conti- 
nuous pursuit of truth about nature and 
man, from the gross to the subtle, from the 
physical to the super-physical, but not to 
the super-natural. There is no super-natural 
in Indian thought since its concept of 
nature is vast enough to include all aspects 
of nature, man, and the divine. Accor- 
dingly, that truth has left its footprints on 
human experience at the lower levels, says 
Indian thought. Only free minds can trace 
these footprints and discover the truth to 
which they lead. In this connection, the 
following passage of the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad will be found to be significant 
( 1 . 4 . 7 ): 

“This (Universe) was then (before crea- 
tion) undifferentiated. It is differentiated 
verily into name and form — it was called 
such and such, and was of such and such 
form. So, to this day, it is differentiated 
only into name and form — it is called such 
and such, and is of such and such form. 

“This Atman (Self, or the nature of pure 
consciousness) has entered into these bodies 
up to the tip of the nails — as a razor may 
be put in its case, or as fire, which sustains 
the world, may be in its source. People do 
not see it. 

“For, (viewed in its aspects) It is incom- 
plete. When It does the function of living. 
It is called Prana (or bioenergy); when It 



speaks, the organ of speech ; when It sees, 
the eye. When It hears, the ear ; and when 
It thinks, the mind. These are merely Its 
names according to functions. 

“One, who concentrates one’s attentions 
(only) on each of this totality of aspects, 
does not know, for it is incomplete, (being 
divided) from this totality by possessing a 
single characteristic. Research should 
concenrate on the Self alone, for all these 
are united in It. 

“Of all these, the Self alone is to be 
sought after, for one knows all these through 
It, just as it is well known, one may 
search out and find (an animal) through its 
footprints.’’ 

Commenting on this, Shankaracharya says: 
“...this universe is spoken of as lx>th 
differentiated and undifferentiated to indicate 
the identity of the Self and the not-Self. ... 

“The truth of the Atman (or Self) is 
really beyond the scope of the word and 
concept ‘Atman’. ... 

“Just as, in the world, one may get a 
missing animal that is wanted back, by 
searching it through its footprints — ‘foot’ 
here means the ground with the print of 
hoof-marks left by a cow etc.” 

Concluding his book on Space t Time , and 
Gravitation , Sir Arthur Eddington also 
refers to the footprint left by man, as the 
knower or subject, on the world, which is 
the known or the object: 

“The theory of relativity has passed in 
review the whole subject matter of physics. 
It has unified the great laws which, by the 
precision of their formulation and the 
exactness of their application, have won 
the proud place in human knowledge which 
physical science holds today. And yet, in 
regard to the nature of things, this know- 
ledge is only an empty shell — a form of 
symbols. It is knowledge of structural 
form and not knowledge of content. All 
through the physical world runs that 
unknown content which must surely be the 
stuff of our consciousness. Here is a hint 
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of aspects deep within the world of physics 
and yet unattainable by the methods of 
physics. And, moreover, we have found that 
where science has progressed the farthest, 
the mind has but regained from nature 
that which the mind has put into nature. 
We have found a strange footprint on the 
shores of the unknown. We have devised 
profound theories, one after another, to 
account for its origin. At last, we have 
succeeded in reconstructing the creature 
that made the footprint. And lo : It is 

our own.” 

Training of the Mind to Realise the Atman 

The capacity to know objects is present in 
the nervous system of men and, in varying 
degrees, of all living things ; on investiga- 
tion especially of man, the Upanishads 
found that this capacity does not inhere in 
the nervous or sensory system, or even in 
the mind, but belongs to the principle of 
intelligence which is the Atman or Self; 
which is the eternal witness of all the body- 
mind processes which appear to be intelli- 
gent, but which are only reflections of the 
intelligence of the Aman. The Upanishads 
investigated the body-mind complex of 
man and found it to consist of various 
layers, beginning with the gross musculax 
system at the external end, and subtle and 
subtler layers internally, the first such 
subtle dimension being the nervous system 
and the next the psychic system. In the 
words of Shri Krishna in the Gita (3.42): 

“The sense organs are superior (to the 
sense objects), they say. Superior to the 
senses is the mind, and superior to the 
mind is the Buddhi or reason. What is 
superior even to the Buddhi is He the 
Atman.” 

Introducing a similar set of two verses in 
the Katha Upanishad, Shankar acharya says 
(3.10-11): 

“Now the (highest) state (of universality) 
to be attained (by man) — It is to be rea- 



lised as one’s Inner Self, by discriminating 
the various layers of personality, beginning 
with the gross layer constituted by one’s 
sensory system, and followed by the com- 
paratively subtle and subtler inner layers — 
to teach this the Upanishad begins the next 
two verses.” 

And he explains the word “para” i.e. superior 
or higher to mean sukshma, mahantashcha , 
pratyagatmabhutashcha — subtle, immense (in 
range and energy), and inward as the Self. 
The muscle is gross and forms the outer- 
most ; its energy is limited ; but it is the 
Self in relation to the external objects such 
as house, chair, etc. which are palpably 
not-Self ; the nervous system is higher than 
the muscular system, because it is subtle, 
more immense in range and energy, and 
more inward as the Self ; the Buddhi or 
reason is subtler still, more immense in 
energy and more inward as the Self. And 
these values of subtlety, immensity, and 
inwardness reach their highest consumma- 
tion in the Atman, the infinite and immortal 
pure Consciousness existing in all beings, 
one and non-dual. And the Katha Upani- 
shad says in the very next verse that this 
Atman, though unknown in man’s state of 
ignorance, is not unknowable (3.12): 

“This Atman is present in all beings, 
but hidden, and so is not manifest ; but it 
can be realised by the sharp and one^ 
pointed Buddhi (or reason) of those subtle 
seers who have trained themselves in 
perceiving subtle, and still more subtle, 
dimensions of Reality.” 

In the words of Sir Arthur Eddington 
( Science and the Unseen World , p. 24): 

“In comparing the certainty of things 
spiritual, and things temporal, let us not 
forget this — Mind is the first and most 
direct thing in our experience. All else is 
remote inference.” 

And the Upanishad then gives the tech- 
nique of that training of the mind called 
meditation, by which it is developed into 
its high frequency energy state, by which 
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it attains the power of inner penetration of 
the subtle and subtler layers and by which 
it realises the subtlest and innermost truth 
of the Atman (3.13): 

“Merge the (energies of) speech (and of 
other sense organs) in (the energy of) mind, 
merge that in the (energy of) Buddhi, merge 
the (energy of) Buddhi in (the energy of) 
the cosmic mind, and merge that (into the 
energy of) the Atman which is all peace.” 

Elucidating the description of the Atman 
as Shanta (peace), Shankaracharya says in 
his commentary: 

Sarvavisheshct - pratyastamitarupe , avik- 

riye , sarvantare , sarvabud dhi - pratyaya- 

sakshini, mukhya atmani — “in the real Self 
(all others like the body, the nervous and 
psychic systems etc. are, in the language 
of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, only pretenders 
to Selfhood), in which all differentiations 
have been dissolved, as also all tensions, 
which is the innermost Self of all, and 
which is the witness of the modifications of 
the Buddhi of all beings.” 

The Vedantic Clarion Call of “ Arise , 

A wake ! ” 

And in the next verse, verse 14, the 
Upanishad gives the bugle call to all 
humanity to march on to realise the Atman, 
and thus raise oneself from creatureliness to 
freedom and blessedness, from all tensions 
to peace and fulfilment: 



Uttishthata jagrata 

Prapya varan nibodhata ; 

Kshurasya dhara nishita duratyaya 

Durgam pat hast at kavayo vadanti . 

“Arise! Awake! and approaching the 
great ones, enlighten yourselves ; for that 
path is difficult to tread and hard to cross, 
like walking on the edge of a razor, so say 
the sages (who have trodden that path).” 
Shankaracharya and Swami Vivekananda 
describe this luminous message of Vedanta 
as a summons to man to dehypnotize him- 
self or herself from all finitude, weakness, 
and fear. Vedantic spirituality is not an 
opium to put people to sleep but a lion-roar, 
to awaken them to their inherent glory of 
freedom, fearlessness and peace. In the 
stirring words of Vivekananda (Complete 
Works , Volume-3, p. 193): 

“Let us proclaim to every soul: Uttish- 
thata , Jagrata , Prapya varan nibodhata — 
Arise, Awake, and stop not till the goal is 
reached. Arise, awake! Awake from this 
hypnotism of weakness. None is really 
weak, the soul is infinite, omnipotent, and 
omniscient. Stand up, assert yourself, 
proclaim the God within you. .... Teach 
yourselves, teach every one his (or her) 
real nature, call upon the sleeping soul and 
see how it awakes. Power will come, glory 
will come, goodness will come, purity will 
come, and everything that is excellent will 
come when this sleeping soul is roused to 
self-conscious activity.” 




THE YOGA OF DEVOTION 

RABBI ASHER BLOCK 



Yoga means yoke or union — union with 
God. And what separates us from God, that 
we want to have union with Him ? It is 
our ego-sense, our I-sense. It is a myste- 
rious thing. You cannot say it exists ; you 
cannot say it does not exist. In Vedanta, 
it is said that this maya is existence and 
non-existence both. You cannot say this 
egotism or ego-sense exists, because you 
do not know what it is. You try to analyse 
it, and dp not find it. But on the other 
hand, you cannot say it does not exist. A 
few harsh words and at once you flare up ; 
you are disturbed for days together. So 
it exists, and it does not exist, too. 

This mysterious entity is said to be 
something like a mirage. A mirage really 
does not exist, but you see it all the while. 
It is said the deer runs after the water of 
mirage ; it runs and runs until it dies. It 
is the same case with us. We are moving 
at a great speed on ego-sense, and we run 
and run. We do not know what we run 
after or why we run. But we run ; we are 
always busy. Ramakrishna used to say 
that all troubles will be over when this 
I-ness goes, when you can give up your 
sense of I, your attachment to I, your love 
for I. You are not a loser when you give 
it up, because you do not know what it is, 
you are not sure whether it exists. It is a 
mysterious thing. 

Once I went on a tour of the western 
part of India. I knew that at a certain 
place was a mirage. Swami Vivekananda 
once saw this mirage, so I was particularly 
anxious to see it. I was alert so that I 
should not miss it. At a distance I saw 
some sprays of sparkling water rising up. 
I took for granted that it was an actual 
river. But I did not see any mirage. As 
I was coming towards the end of the 
journey, I asked someone, “Where is the 



mirage ?” He said, “There it is, right over 
there.” I had thought it was a real river. 
So you see it, but it has no existence. 

The same is the case with the ego-sense. 
All religions say in so many words: “Not 
my will but the will of the Lord ; it is not 
I, but Thou, O Lord.” When you can say 
sincerely, spontaneously, from your own 
realisation, from your own experience, 
“Not I, but Thou, O Lord,” all troubles 
cease ; you get the highest realisation. 
Swami Turiyananda, a disciple of Rama- 
krishna, said to one monk, “At a period 
the Mother altogether wiped out the I-sense 
in me. I could not think that this I-ness had 
any existence in me. It was altogether 
gone.” That is realisation, that is the end 
of all our troubles. But we have this 
I-sense, and it won’t go so easily. All our 
efforts are needed to find the end of it. 

This ego- sense expresses itself in three 
different channels: I think, I feel, and I 
will. We all experience that ; we all feel, 
we all think, we all will to do certain 
things. Now, if we can turn these things 
towards God we will go nearer and nearer 
to the realisation of the ultimate Truth. 
As for instance, if we can turn all our 
feelings towards God, if we can direct all 
our love towards God — if we can do this 
completely, we get the realisation. If all 
our thoughts go towards God we get the 
highest concentration ; this is the object of 
meditation. To concentrate your thoughts 
and direct them towards God: that is the 
purpose and goal of meditation. In the 
same way, when you can turn all your 
activities towards God, when all your 
activities are dedicated to God, you get the 
highest realisation. 

It is said that with love and feeling you 
can realise God much more easily than by 
following other paths. It is true ; because 
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we can go faster on the wings of love than 
in the “conducted tour of reason”. To go 
by reason is something like a conducted 
tour: you halt and think, you halt and 
see. It is a halting race. But when you go 
emotionally, you go faster. You go with 
the speed of lightning — and it is smooth 
sailing. You have not to stop and think. 
So it is said, if we can turn all our feelings 
towards God we get greater speed in our 
spiritual life. 

But there is danger also. Emotion has 
great speed, but it may run both ways. It 
may run upstream or downstream ; it may 
run forward, it may run backward. You 
have to chasten your emotion. So Yoga 
of Devotion means that you must have 
control of your emotion ; rather, you must 
chasten it. The power is there ; direct it 
in the right channel. If the direction is 
correct, then you are safe. 

It is said in a poem of Wordsworth: 
“....When love will be an unerring light 
and joy its own security.” In our early life 
joy is not our security ; we are not secure 
in our joy, we ordinary persons. But when 
emotion has bocome chastened, then joy 
is security. Then you cannot find joy in 
things which are not right for your spiritual 
life ; you have no attractions to things 
which do not bring you spiritual light, or 
which darken your spiritual outlook. So 
when emotion has been sublimated, has 
been chastened, has been directed in the 
right channel, you get “eternal light”. Then 
joy is its own security! 

Now, what is that kind of love which is 
an “unerring light” ? The scriptures on 
bhakti say: when all our feelings of love, 
of supreme love, are directed towards God, 
it is called bhakti or devotion. Supreme 
love — it must be intense ; there should be 
nothing left behind. Ordinarily our love 
is divided ; we give divided love to all 
things. But it should be supreme, undivided 
love, which we give to God. 

There is a beautiful poem in Bengali: 



“O Lord, let all my feelings go to Thee, 
and to Thee alone.” Not that in order to 
be religious you must be a “forpyned ghost”. 
In Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales there is a 
line describing a monk: “He was not pale 

as a forpyned ghost” (meaning tormented 
ghost). You should be a fullblooded per- 
sonality, with fullblooded emotion. You 
should not be a dry desert. But that full- 
blooded emotion should be directed towards 
God: “O Lord, may all my feelings go to 

Thee, and to Thee alone.” 

And what is the outcome ? When you 
reach that state you become immortal. Then 
death has no meaning for you. Immortality 
does not mean simply that we shall live 
eternally. What does it matter if you live 
five years, ten years or eternally, if you 
suffer, if you are always in terror. But 
immortality means that even death cannot 
frighten you. What does it matter if death 
comes, if our minds are fixed on God, if 
all our feelings of love have gone to God ? 
When you have felt the touch of the love 
of God, what terror has death for you ? 

When one becomes immortal one does not 
long for anything else ; he has got the 
supreme object, by getting which all other 
things seem meaningless, insipid. He has 
no other attraction. He neither grieves that 
he couldn’t get this or that ; nor does he 
rejoice in anything else ; nor does he feel 
enthusiastic for any other world. He has 
got something because of which he is 
perfectly satisfied within himself! He has 
reached the goal of his journey. He has 
found abiding peace. The restless soul has 
found its own shelter, where it is completely 
at peace. That is real love. 

This experience cannot be communicated. 
Ramakrishna says, “Everything has been 
‘defiled’ but the knowledge or love of 
Brahman.” It is something like the experi- 
ence of a dumb person. He has tasted 
some good things but he cannot express 
how those good things tasted. In the same 
way you feel the intensity of love, you feel 
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the intensity of joy, but you cannot express 
that joy, you cannot communicate it to 
others. Everyone has to experience that 
joy for himself. 

It is said that in religious life nobody 
can help you ; you have to help yourself. 
Yes, others can give you indirect help. 
Buddha said that Tathagatas — preacher 
monks — can give suggestions ; but you have 
to work these out for yourself, to get that 
peace and joy. So Buddhism stresses self- 
effort so much ; because, after all, one has 
to try to get that experience oneself. 

But simply because it cannot be com- 
municated, simply because you cannot 
understand it, does not mean that it does 
not exist. It does exist! The history of 
religion proves that. There are innumerable 
saints who say the same thing. They say 
that they get that ineffable joy which cannot 
be expressed. They have crossed the ocean 
of maya and they are eager to share that 
experience with others. But you will have 
to walk the distance, you will have to 




undertaking that journey no one experiences 
that joy. 

It is something like climbing a mountain 
peak. It is good to look at the mountain 
peak melting away in the distant height, 
but how do we reach that ? We feel that 
it is so far away. Many become scared. 
Many do not dare. Some long for it but 
have not the courage to undertake the 
journey. But the mountain peak is there. 
The Gita says about the highest spiritual 
experience: Some speak about it, some 

have feelings about it ; wonderful is that 
experience about which they speak, wonder* 
ful the vision which they see... Rama- 
krishna would say that some have heard 
of the existence of milk, some have seen 
what milk is like, but only a few persons 
have tasted milk (milk was sometimes 
rare). So. some have heard of the wonder- 
ful experience of spiritual life ; but few — at 



least not many — have got that experience 
by themselves. 

Can we undertake this journey at all ; can 
we reach the goal ? Let us see. What are 
the means available to us ? How should 
we undertake that journey ? What are the 
helps we are likely to get and from what 
quarters ? What are the precautions thal 
should be taken ? 

The first common thing is: you must 
have the right outlook on life. Buddhism 
says, in the Eightfold Path, that the first 
thing is right outlook. Most of us have 
not the right outlook on life. We are going 
just like dumb, driven cattle following the 
beaten track, eating, drinking, earning 
money, spending it or accumulating it, and 
getting a little fame and name. That is 
all — the culmination of man’s ambition, 

The same beaten track we all follow. We 
have not the right outlook. We have not 
the courage to think in terms of our past, 
in terms of our future. What is the right 
outlook ? Find out. Just think : where do 
we come from ? — and where will we go ? 
And what is the value of our material 
possessions ? What is the actual result we 
get through our activities ? What permanent 
value have these things ? That is the right 
outlook. To have the right outlook you 
must discriminate always as to what is 
wrong, what things have permanent value 
and what only ephemeral value. 

But discrimination alone, just thinking 
in an armchair, won’t do. You must have 
the right resolve. As soon as you find 
what is right you must try to put it into 
practice. So Buddhism says (and all reli- 
gions say essentially the same thing), you 
must have the right outlook, and you must 
have the right resolve. And right conduct , 
right practice , and so on. Usually we cannot 
do that, because we cannot get the inspira- 
tion. Yes, a few great souls do that ; barring 
those exceptional cases, ordinary persons 
go by habits. They cannot change theii 
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habits, not even the habits of their think- 
ing. 

Real religion means going upstream! 
The mass of humanity follows one path 
which, you say, is not right. So, even if 
you fail, try to go against the path they 
have followed ; go up the stream. Naturally 
there will be few who will follow that path. 
But how can we get the inspiration to go 
up the stream, to follow the current in the 
opposite direction ? That can be done only 
when you come into contact with persons 
who have realised the goal, who have 
reached it by going up the stream and who 
indicate to us that it was not at all the wrong 
decision they made. They have explored 
that unknown land, and from their experi- 
ence they say that it has real existence ; 
one can go there. So the scriptures insist 
that you must have right discrimination, 
and you must try to contact saints or holy 
persons who have reached the goal of life. 

It is said that contact with a really grea 
saint, even for a moment, will change the 
whole course of your life. Because you 
came into direct contact with a blazing fire, 
in spite of yourself you feel the warmth. 
Just to see a holy person is a great blessing, 
ft happened in the life of Ramakrishna 
that persons would come to him and the 
lives of many were thereby changed. One, 
a great scholar, who saw Ramakrishna 
only once, said, “What I could not under- 
stand by studying scriptures for my whole 
life I could understand by seeing him.” One 
interview was enough. So it is said that 
the effect of association with a saint is 
instantaneous. At once, if you understand, 
you get something. And even if you do 
not get the effect then and there, it is bound 
to have its effect on you in time, because 
he has been able to show you something. 
But it is rare opportunity. You don’t get 
it very often. 



The next thing is: read the lives ot 

holy men, as a practical proposition. You 
cannot just go about searching for holy 
men. Once, in the city of Benares, I was 
passing through from our monastery in the 
Himalayas and was quartered there for a 
short period. Some Swami came to me 
and said, “Here is a lady from America. 
She wants to talk to someone.” So I asked 
her to come. And I said, “What are you 
seeking ?” She said, “I am in search of a 
holy man.” I said, “You cannot find a 
holy man just by searching for one in the 
streets of Benares. There you will find 
many persons who will not have any 
hesitation to cheat you. You might find 
many cheats, but not holy men, that way.” 
The best thing then is to remain where you 
are, and read the scriptures, read the lives 
of holy men. You can get inspiration from 
them, and that is a much safer thing. It is 
said that when you read the scriptures and 
meditate on those thoughts, that practice 
will gradually transform your life. At least, 
that reading will make a great impression 
on your mind and your thoughts will begin 
to change. 

Thus when you cannot find a holy man, 
just read the scriptures, and think and medi- 
tate. And as soon as you are convinced 
that something is true, try to put that 
truth into practice. In the scriptures it is 
said that we should meditate on the scrip- 
tures and follow into practice what they say. 
Simply reading won’t do. It is only intellec- 
tual luxury. It does not produce anything 
except a little intellectual excitement, and 
the ability to argue with people. Otherwise, 
reading without the attempt to put anything 
into practice is useless. So one should read 
the scriptures, the lives of the saints, and 
try to follow in a humble way what one finds 
to be true and right. 
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Every idea we have in our mind has a 
counterpart in the word. The concept of 
word and thought, is inseparable. While the 
external part is word, the internal part is 
thought. But the connection between thought 
and word would prove valid if there is a 
link between the thing signified and the 
symbol. Thus a symbol is the manif ester 
of the thing signified. 

Symbols have greatly influenced the 
human mind. In fact, the making of 
symbols is innate to man. To transmit 
culture and religion, myth and related 
motifs, symbol is an essential mode. By 
concealing yet revealing, it aids human 
consciousness in concretizing the abstract. 
Throughout the world man has been trying 
to grasp the abstract through symbols or 
thought forms, and anything that appealed 
to him took a concrete image of the 
abstract. According to Vivekananda: 

“Symbols are of great help, and we cannot 
dispense with the symbolical method of 
putting things before us. ... In one sense 
we cannot think but in symbols ; words 
themselves are symbols of thought .” 1 

By the law of mental constitution every 
man has tried to associate his idea of 
infinity either with the image of tire blue 
sky or the calm waters or he tried to 
connect his idea of holiness with the image 
of a temple, a church or a mosque. Thus 
different forms and images came into being. 
As Vivekananda says: 

“The Hindus have associated the idea of 
holiness, purity, truth, omnipresence, and 

The Complete Works of Swami Viveka- 
nanda , , Advaita Ashrama, 1972, Calcutta, 
Vol. I, p. 72. 



such other ideas with different images and 
forms .” 2 

According to Vivekananda there are two 
words in Sanskrit for the worship of 
symbols and images. They are “Pratika” 
and “Pratima”. Pratika is the worship 
tnrough certain forms and symbols, while 
Pratima is the worship of images of saints. 

Vivekananda very often quoted the first 
two lines of Kumarasamohavum of Kalidasa 
as tne finest expression of poetic symbol for 
tne Absolute: 

Asti uttar asyam disi devata.ma 

Himalayo namo nagadhirajah 

Purbaparau loyanidhi vagatiya 

Sthitah prithivyam iva manudandah . 

(In the north stands the Himalayas, the 
king of mountains, with the soul ot God. 
Stretched between two oceans on the east 
and the west it stands out as the spiritual 
column of the whole earth). 

There comes the function of true litera- 
ture which leads man through such symbols 
to the realisation of the spirit of religion. 
Vivekananda says: 

“Religion is a long, slow process. ... We 
are all spiritual babies... We shall have to 
begin now in the concrete, through forms 
and words, prayers and ceremonies ; and of 
these concrete forms there will be thousands. 
... Some may be helped by images, some 
may not.” 

In his own poems and prose, the mention 
of the Himalayan mountain brings deeply 
mystical feelings for Vivekananda. In his 
Almora speech, he held out the symbol of 
the Himalayas in a language which is 
intensely poetical: 

2. Ibid., p. 16. 




